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Annexation, Preferential Trade and Reciprocity. By CEPHAS 
D. Allin and George M. Jones. Toronto, Musson Book Company, 
1911. — xii, 389 pp. 

This book exemplifies the tendency towards a more intelligent and 
more scientific discussion of the relations between the United States and 
Canada. Impressed by the fact that discussions of the relations be- 
tween the two countries have usually been marked by partisan feeling, 
that facts have been suppressed, misrepresented or distorted for polit- 
ical purposes, and that biographers and historians have been too often 
induced to base their conclusions on statements thus erroneously made, 
the authors have attempted to deal with one phase of the relations be- 
tween the two countries in a spirit of thorough and impartial investiga- 
tion. This phase is the movement towards annexation to the United 
States which took place in Canada about the middle of the last century. 
They have endeavored to discover the origin of the political and eco- 
nomic discontent of 1849, t0 trace the development of the agitation, 
to show the extent of its ramifications and its effect upon political 
parties, and to explain the reasons for the failure of the annexationist 
movement. Beginning with the revolt of 1837 and the grant of re- 
sponsible government to Canada, they trace the history of the succeed- 
ing ten years, culminating in the period of unrest in which annexation 
to the United States came to be so loudly and generally advocated as a 
remedy for existing ills. The study of the facts presented, while tend- 
ing, in the authors' opinion, to remove any preconception as to the 
" superior quality " of Canadian fealty, furnishes convincing testimony 
to the "self-sacrificing loyalty" of the great body of the Canadian 
people under trying circumstances and to their firm attachment to the 
mother country. The circumstance is recognized, too, that at the 
time of the movement in question certain conditions in the United 
States operated against its success. There existed in Canada a deep- 
seated opposition to the slave system, while in the United States the 
preoccupation of the people with this question and the division of senti- 
ment upon it prevented the growth of a general demand for the acquisi- 
tion of territory to the north. The principle of non-intervention, then 
strongly maintained in the United States for the purpose of warding off 
outside interference in " domestic questions," exerted a restraining 
influence upon many who might otherwise have found it difficult to re- 
sist the temptation to take advantage of an apparent opportunity for 
the enlargement of national boundaries. 

The authors limit themselves to the period which has been indicated ; 
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but it would be difficult to conceive of the existence in Canada today 
of conditions which would give rise to an annexation movement of such 
proportions as that which is described in the volume under review. 
Nothing could be more unfounded than the assumption often made in 
the United States, without knowledge of the facts, that there exists in 
Canada a widespread annexationist sentiment. 

J. B. M. 

Essai sur les Mejoras, ou avantages legitimaires dans le droit 
espagnol, ancien et moderne. By Georges de Lacoste. Paris, 
Arthur Rousseau, 191 1. — xi, 505 pp. 

Under the above title, utterly meaningless to the average American 
or English lawyer and impossible of translation, appears an admirably 
complete and scientific study of one of the most curious and interesting 
doctrines of the Spanish law. 

In civil-law countries the law provides for what is known as a 
"reserve," being a designated proportion of every man's property 
over which, if he has descendants, he has no right of testamentary 
disposition. The Civil Code of France, for example, provides that 
gifts inter vivos or by will shall not exceed one-half of the testator's 
property, if he leaves at the time of his death one legitimate child ; 
nor one-third, if he is survived by two children; nor one-quarter, if 
he leaves surviving three or more children. With this brief explana- 
tion we can understand M. de Lacoste 's definition of the mejora, 
which is the subject of his work. As it exists in the Spanish Code 
to-day, it is, he says, " the portion of the reserve which the father of 
a family may, according to his desire, devise or bequeath in whole or 
in part to one or more of his children or descendants." The propor- 
tion of the reserve, and consequently the size of the mejora also, has 
changed in the course of its development ; under the Civil Code of 
Spain it is one-third of the two-thirds which constitute the " reserve." 

The advantage of this doctrine, in countries where the system of 
forced succession is in vogue and complete freedom of testamentary 
disposition is unknown, must be obvious. As our author puts it : 

It allows the father of a family, without the risk of cutting off his natural 
heirs, to reward substantially the affection, devotion or good conduct of a 
particular child. It will permit him to attenuate to a certain extent the 
injustice of fortune, by readjusting in a measure the inequalities existing 
between his descendants. It will redound to the advantage of a child 
burdened with a large family or overcome by poverty where the other 
children are in more fortunate circumstances. It will come to the aid of 
the infirm or defective child, unable to take up the battle of life. . . . 



